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LETTER XLI. 
Berlin, 3d March, 1801. 


After having given you a short account of 
the civil, political, and military constitution of 
Silesia, it will be proper tosay something of its 
ajministration in ecclesiastical concerns; an 
object somewhat complicated in a province, the 
inhabitants of which are divided, with so near 
an equality of numbers, into roman catholics 
and protestants. 


I have, in my former letters, already given 
you an historical narrative of the introduetion 
of the christian religion into Silesia, and of the 
dreadful ravages made by the Hussite war, in 
the fifteenth, and the thirty years war, in the 
sixteenth century. The history of these great 
events, if duly studied, with a truly honest 
;iffheart and an impartial mind, is full of instruc- 
tion. But even to this day, when religion has 
so little share in the pretexts of human dissen- 
j—mtions, it is extremely difficult to preserve that 
némpartiality, and especially to separate the facts, 

'Miftom the colours shed upon them, by the pas- 

sions of the historian. 


The Silesian bishopric was founded by the 
converted duke Micislaus, in the year 966, and 
achapter of several canons was annexed to it. 

/1#The duke granted them the right of levying 
$y Jatithes, throughout the country ; which had pre- 

‘Miviously beena branch of his own ducal revenue. 
“\BThe place of its first establishment was Schmo- 
gra; from whichit was, nearly a century later, 
transferred, first to Rezin, and finally to Bres- 
lau, where it still remains at this day. Upon 
its first establishment, the bishop’s office was 
neither of high rank, nor of splendid wealth. 
His functions consisted chiefly in teaching the 
Lord’s prayer, the creed, and the ten command- 
ments, to ‘ new converts. ‘lhe canons per- 









formed the duties of singers,sextons, and school- 
“Mmasters. But, from the period of the founda- 
tion, for more than four centuries, the opinion 

was almost universally prevalent here, as in the 

test of Europe, that the compendium of all hu- 

man virtue, and the atonement of all human 

Vice, consisted in founding, building, and en- 
dowing, churches, cloisters, and other religious 
Istitutions. ‘To what an excess this was car- 

s; ‘Med, appears in no instance perhaps more forci- 
‘Bly, thanin that of count Peter, the Dane; a pri- 
Yate nobleman, who lived in the twelfth centu- 
ty, and built in Poland and Silesia no less than 
» @venty-seven churches and monasteries, many 
S, fg" which are stillremaining. Animated by the 
tame spirit, the successive dukes continued to 
@rich the bishoprick and chapter with grants 
xd endowments, until they came in possession 








securing to themselves the tribute known by the 
name of Peter’s pence. Some of the subse- 
quent bishops were chosen by the chapter, and 
confirmed by the people; after which the popes 
obtained the power of confirmation. This, 
however, was reduced to a mere form, under 
the Bohemian and Austrian sovereigns of Si- 
lesia, who themselves appointed the bishops, as 
the kings of Prussia have continued to do since 
the time of the conquest. 

As all the grants of the pious dukes to the see, 
were of revenues or estates belonging to them 
as sovereigns, the principle was introduced af- 
terwards, when the veneration for the clergy 
began to subside, that they were liable to taxa- 
tion as parts of the regal domains. This princi- 
ple the Bohemian and Austrian sovereigns 
found so convenient, that they insensibly put it 
in practice to the extent at which it was fixed by 
Frederic the second, when the country fell into 
his hands—fifty per cent. upon their landed in- 
come. 

The dominion which the roman catholic cler- 
gy had obtained over the souls, bodies, and es- 
tates of men, excessive as it was, always found 
resistance of a formidable character, though 
arising from very different sources. Their pow- 
er was built upon foundations too solid, to be 
overturned by an armof flesh. But what kings 
and emperors had, for many centuries, in vain, 
used allthe means in their power to effect, it was 
reserved for an Augustine monk to accomplish. 
You have seen, in my formerletters,that the prin- 
ciples of Luther’s reformation spread very early 
and with great rapidity in Silesia. They were 
soon followed by a struggle between the old es- 
tablishment and the new sect, for the possession 
of the churches and church estates, which at 
length proved the cause of the thirty years war. 
The event of this, was to leave the Silesian pro- 
testants almost at the mercy of their temporal 
sovereign, who adhered to the catholic cause, 
and was guided by the catholic doctrine, of 
bringing back all stragglers from the church by 
compulsion. There was only an exception in 
favour of the mediate principalities, whose dukes 
had embraced the reformation; and a stipula- 
tion, that the protestants of the other principa- 
lities might build three churches. From the 
peace of Westphalia, until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the protestants in Silesia suf- 
fered frequent oppression and persecution; and 
hundreds of churches and school houses were 
taken from them, and given to the catholic 
priests and teachers. But in the year 1706, 


when Charles the twelfth of Sweden was at the 
zenith of his power and glory, he undertook to 
interfere in behalf of the Silesian lutherans, and 
prevailed upon the emperor Joseph I. to con- 





sistories established at Brieg, Liegnitz, and 
Wahlau. Such nearly remained the situation 
of things, when Frederic made himself master 
of the province. Upon his first invasion, he de- 
clared, that all the several sects should enjoy 
an equal liberty of worship, and that the catho- 
lics should continue to hold all the churches, 
and church goods which they then possessed. 
Both these points were afterwardsstipulated as 
formal engagements in the treaty of peace, by 
which, in 1742, the province was ceded to Prus- 
sia. ‘he number of churches, at that time in 
the country, amounted to more than two thou- 
sand; of which about four hundred belonged 
to the lutherans. These, in consequence of the 
liberty allowed them, have since built about 
two hundred more, but, even now, although 
they are in number equal to the catholics, they 
possess not more than a fourth part of the 
churches. | 

The king of Prussia declared himself the im- 
mediate head of all the churches in his domin- 
ions. And forthe administration of the catho- 
lic ecclesiastical concerns, made the bishop his 
vicar general. From his spiritual jurisdiction, 
an appeal was allowed to a synod of ecclesias- 
tics, belonging to the provinces, but none to the 
pope. The king reserved to himself the ap- 
pointment of the bishop, as well as to all other 
superior ecclesiastical offices; and suffered the 
confirmation of the pope, only as a bare forma- 
lity. He met with some opposition to the exer- 
cise of this power, from the chapter, but they 
soon found resistance useless and submitted. © 

The superintendance of ecclesiastical con- 
cerns and church affairs for the protestants, was 
committed to three upper consistories, consist- 
ing of laymen, belonging to the provincial go- 
vernment, and of some clergymen. Their 
functions and authority are the same with those 
ofthe bishop’s vicar general, among the catholics. 
It consists of the inspection and custody of the 
churches and schools, the examination of candi- 
dates, before they are allowed to commence 
preachers, the confirmation and ordination of 
clergymen, andacertain jurisdiction in matrimo- 
nial concerns. Each consistory appoints a number 
of inspectors, who, within their several districts, 
superintend the churches and schools, and at- 
tend to the execution of the consistorial ordi- 
nances. 

There are in the province about seventy con- 
vents of monks, and eighteen of nuns; which 
contain about two thousand souls. The priors 
and abesses are appointed by the king, from a 
list of three candidates, chosen by the members 
of the convent itself. Before the order of jesu- 
its was abolished, they had here eleven  o!- 
leges, the revenues of which are now applicdco 
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ihe maintenance of the university at Breslau, | 


of some other schools. 

The presentutign to the common parsonages, 
belongs to the lord or owner of the spot where 
it is situated. But this is subjectfio the confirm- 
ation of the king, exercised by the domain- 
chambers. ‘his confirmation is dependent upon 
the result of an examination into the charac- 
ter and Sentiments of the person presented. An 
oath of allegiance is likewise required, as a pre- 
liminary. to it... These are necessary checks, to 
counteract that aversion to the Prussian govern- 
ment, ‘and that propensity towards the house of 
Austria, which is yet far from being eradicated 
among the catholics of Silesia. 

Besides the two religious sects, into which 
the inhabitants of the province ate divided, 
there are a small number of calvinists, who, un- 
der the former government, were alike obnoxi- 
ous to the catholics and lutherans, and, there- 
fore, persecuted and oppressed. But, since they 
have been put on an equal footing of religious 
liberty with the others, they have built churches 
in Breslau, and in a few other towns. Their 
clergy receive moderate salaries from the king, 
and are'thus placed above that state of indigence, 
which is so burdensome and so pernicious to the 
consideration and influence of the catholic and 1u- 
theran clergy. These have scarcely any other sub- 
sistence, than the casual fees they receive for the 
performance of their functions, of baptism, mar- 
riage, confession, burial, &c, and these being all 
fixed, in money, at rates judged equitable some 
ceuturies ago, have so much depreciated, that 
they cannot suifice to support a clergyman and 
his family, without some assistance from other 
sources. They are thus obliged to devote part 
of their time to farming, or to mechanic trades ; 
occupations which, however useful and respect- 
able in themselves, have a tendency to degrade 
them in the estimation of the people, to whom 
they are given as spiritual guides, and with- 
draw thei often from the studies suited totheir 
oifice, as well as from the performance of their 
duties. 

‘The situation of the province with regard to 
schools aud institutions for the education of 
youth, will, by natural connexion, claim our 
next attention. But this I shall reserye for my 
next letter, 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF DR. ARMSTRONG. 

John Armstrong, M. D. a poet and physi- 
cian, was born, about 1709, at Castleton, in 
Roxburghshire, Scotland, where his father was 
minister. In his principal poem, he has very 
pleasingly celebrated his native place, and the 
rivulet with which it is beautified. 

Such the stream 

On whose Arcadian banks 1 first drew air, 

Liddal ; till now, except.in Doric lays, 

‘Tun’d to her murmurs by her love-sick swains, 

Unknown in song; though not a purer stream, 

Through meads more flow’ry, or more'romantic groves, 

Rolls toward the western main, &c, 

P Art or Heautn, Book III. 

He was designed for, the medical profession, 
and studied, for that purpose in the university 
of Edinburgh, where he took his degree with 
reputation, in 1752, The subject of his inaugu- 
ral thesis was De Labe purulenta.. He setiled 
in London, where he appeared in the double 
capacity of author and physician; but his suc- 
cess in the former, as has frequently been the 
case, seems to have impeded his progress in 
the lawer. | [lis first publication, in 1735, was 
a humerous attack UpOoR empirics, in the man- 
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ner of Lucian, entitled ‘* An Essay for abridg- 
ing the Study of Physic; to which is added, A 
Dialogue betwixt Hygeia, Mercury, and Pluto, 
relating to the Practice of Physic, as it is ma- 
naged by a certain illustrious Socicty; and an 
Epistle from Usbeck the Persian to Joshua 
Ward, Esq.” In 1737 he published a serious 
professional piece, ** On the Venereal Disease ;” 
and soon after it, a poem, entitled “* The Eco- 
nomy of Love,” which met with a success, 
which was probably, in the end, asource neither 
of satisfaction nor advantage to the author. It 
is an elegant and vigorous performance, but so 
warm in some of its descriptions, as to have 
incurred the general censure of licentiousness, 
which has excluded it from the most reputable 
collections of poetry. | The author himself 
considerably pruned its luxuriances in an edi- 
tion printed in 1768. 

In 1744, his capital work, the didactic poem 
on * ‘Lhe Art of preserving Health,” appeared 
and raised his literary reputation to a height, 
whith his after-performances Scarcély sustain- 
ed. A poem “ On Benevolence,” in 1751, and 
another entitled “* Taste, an Epistle to a young 
Critic,” in 1753, showed that'he continued. to 
cultivate the muses, though with no extraordi- 
nary success, A volume, in prose, of “ Sketches 
or Essays on various Subjects,” under the name 
of “* Launcelot Temple, Esq.” in 1758, was 
better received by the public, who admired the 
humour and knowledge of the world which it 
displayed. ‘The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, then 
his intimate acquaintance, was supposed to 
have contributed a share to this volume. 

Dr. Armstrong had professional interest 
enough in 1760, to obtain the appointment of 
physician to the army in Germany. From that 
country he wrote ‘* Day,” a poem, and “ An 
Epistle to John Wilkés,; Esq.” A reflection 
upon Churchill in this latter piece drew upon 
him a severe retaliation from that irritable bard 
in his * Journey.” Party now ran so high, 
especially that of the worst kind, national ani- 
mosity, that anative of Scotland could scarcely 
keep up a friendly intercourse with an English 
Oppositionist: accordingly, we find that, the 
intimacy between Dr. Armstrong and Mr. 
Wilkes was dissolved about this time. At the 
peace of 1763, Armstrong returned to London, 
and resumed the practice of physic; but his 
habits and manners opposed an insurmountable 
bar against popular success. His mind was 
too lofty to stoop to intrigue; his manner was 
stiff and reserved; and his disposition was in- 
dolent. He continued occasionally rather to 
amuse than exert himself in literary produc- 
tions, serious and humorous; sometimes, in 
the latter, mistaking oddity for wit, and indulg- 
ing an unpleasant vein of vulgarity in expres- 
sion, and misanthropy.in sentiment. ‘These 
later effusions ate scarcely worth particularis- 


ing. In 1771 he made a journey to France and } 


Italy, accompanied by the celebrated painter, 
Mr. Fuseli, who warmly attests the benevolence 
of his character, On this tour, he took a last 


farewel, in Italy, of his friend Smollett, to | 


whom he was much attached. He’ published 
a short account of this ramble, under the name 
of Launcelot Temple. His last publication, a 
pamphlet, in 1773, entitled ** Medica! Essays,” 
accounts, ina splenetic manner, for the limited 
practice he attained, and complains of his lite- 
rary critics. He died in September, 1779, 
leaving considerable savings from a very mo- 
derate income. 
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Armstrong was a man much beloved anq 
respected by his intimates, and seems to hay 
possessed great goodness of heart; as well 
extensive knowledge and abilities ; “but a king 
of morbid sensibility preyed on his temper, an 
a languid listlessness damped his intellectyg 
efforts. The following lines in Thompson’ 
‘ Castle of Indolence,” are said to have bee 
meant for his portraiture: 


With him was sometimes joined, in silent walk, 
(Profoundly silent—for they never spoke) 
One shyer’still, who.quite detested talk; 
Oft stung,by spleen, at once away he broke, 
To groves of pine, and broad o’ershadowing oak, 
*- There, inly thrill’d, he wander'd all alone, 
‘And on himself his pensive fury wroke: 
He never utter’d word, save when first shone 
The glittering star of eve——‘ Thank heav’n! the day 
is done.” 


It should not be forgotten, that Armstrog; 
contributed to'this excellent poem the fine stay 
zas, descriptive of the diseases to which ¢ 
votaries of indolence finally become martyrs; 

‘His reputation as a poet, is almost solé 
founded on his “ Art of preserving Health) 
forhis other’pieces scarcely rise above medi 
ocrity. This may well rank among the fi 
didactic poéms ‘in the, English language ;:an 
though that class of poétry is not of the highe 
order, yet, the variety incident to his subject 
has given him the opportunity of displaying hi 
powers on some’ of the most elevated and in 
teresting topics, and they are found fully ade 
quate to the occasion. ‘The work is adopt 
into the body of English classics, and has oft 
been printed, both separately, and in collection: 
The following character of Armstrong’s sty 
and manner, is given in an essay prefixed to: 
ornamented edition of the poem, printed fo 
Cadell and Davies, 1795. “ It is distinguishe 
by its simplicity—by a free use of words whi¢ 
owe their strength to their plainness—by th 
rejection of ambitious ornaments, and a nea 
approach to common phraseology. His sen 
tences are generally short and casy; his sens 
clear and obvious. ‘The full extent of his cor 
ceptions is taken in at the first glance; an 
there are no lofty mysteries to be unravelledb 
a repeated perusal, What keeps his languag 
from being prosaic, is the vigour of his senti 
ments. He thinks boldly, feels strongly, ant 
therefore expresses himself poetically. Wher 
the subject sinks, his style sinks with it; but he 
has for the most part, excluded topics incapabl 
either of vivid description, or of the oratory 
sentiment. -He had from nature a musical ea 
whence his lines are scarcely ever harsh, thougl 
apparently without much study to render thea 
smooth. On th» whole, it may not be to 
much to assert, that no writer in blank ver! 
can be found more free from stiffness and a 
fectation; ‘more energetic without harshness 
and more dignified without formality.” 
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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SKEYCH OF TUE PERSON AND MONDE OF LiPING OF 
CATHARINE Il, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


Mr. O_pscHoot, 


The pleasure, which ‘one of your frieads derived from 
transcribing the following, will be greatly enhanced, show! 
it find a place im the Port Folio: You are expected to 


cide with candeur on its title to an admission... 1 of 
assure you, I thought it, on perusal, pleasing aud interest 
ing. i 

An impartial observer, who saw the’ empred 
in 1772 and 1773, describes her in the fo.W 
ing manner :—She is of that stature which ! 
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bic has. fine large blue eyes; her eyebrows and 
gir are Of a brow nish colour; her mouth is 
yell proportioned, the chin round, the nose 
aher long; the forehead regular, and. open; 
er hands and arms round and white; her com- 
jexion not entirely clear, and her shape rather 
ump than meagre ; her neck and bosom high, 
iad she bears her head with peculiar grace and 
jignity . She lays on,as is universally the custom 
ith the fairsexin Russia, a great deal of rouge. 
jychas adopted the usual habit of the Russian 
jlics, as the model’ of her dress, which, by 
om slight alterations in it, she has soimprov- 

|, that it is not only very becoming, but may 
ery “ properly be deemed a very elegant mode 
fattire. She never puts on rich clothes, ex- 
cpt on solemn festivals, when. her heal and 
grset are entirely set with brilliants: in grand 
npocessions, she wears acrown of diamonds and 
yecious stones, Her gait is majestic; in the 
hole of her form and manner,.there is some- 
hing So dignified and noble, that if she was 
gen, Without ornament, or any. outward marks 
distinction, among a great number of ladies 
{ rank, she would be immediately esteemed 
€ hist There.is, withal, in the features of 
r face, and in her looks, an uncommon de- 
ee of authority and command. Inhercharacter 
ere is more of liveliness than gravity. She is 
purteous, gentle, beneficent, outwardly devout. 
er ordinary. method of life,in whichshe has al- 
post alway persey ered, was, at that time, this : 

About six.e’clock in the morning, the empress 
ually rises. To which we may add, that fre~ 
wently, even. in the depth of winter ,(nay,,in 
he latter years of her. hfe, almost commonly), 
heme rose earlier. .; She used, without calling any, 
nie, to prepare her own breakfast ; as, In gene 
tha? she_is, not fond. of being. much. waited on, 
inl accordingly dispenses with, all. attendance 




























day 


Cal 

sens ber person, as much as possible. |The busi- 
onsiepe’s of her toilet lasts not long; during which 
conmmee. signs commissions, orders, and. papers.of 


an@ge2Ous purports. ..On, days when the council 
Ibqgpocs not meet. in her apartments, she is busied 
lone in the cabinet, from eight until eleven in 
he morning ;. she then, usually goes. to chapel, 

where the service, continues till twelve. From 
bis time, until one, some of the ministers of 
he several. departments. wait on, her... After 
etable:is remoyed, to which she sits down at 
atest at about)half after one, she goes to work 
gain for an hour or two, according as business 
nay require; she then walks, rides on. horse- 
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her majesty appears at the play-house, where the 
erformamces are alternately in French and | 
ussian. If the empress;takes her supperin 
mblic (which happens extremely , seldom), it 
ever continues later, than ‘half,after, ten ;), at 
ther times, she retires atten. 

The only court-daym the whole week, holi- 
lays excepted, is Sunday. ) On this day, in the | 
worning, as the empress passes from chapel to 
tr apartments, she gives the ambassadors and 
oreigners of rank, who have been once present- 
‘d, her hand to kiss; likewise such persons as 
RYE any petition to present, or desire to return 


oF 





tis day: to’ the empress; anid: kiss her hand, 
ropping-on 6né knee. © ‘The court does not Bes 
fin until six o’clock in the evening. At the 
e@er™e time a ball or concert is given; the em- 
WEE °SS Never dances, but sits down immediately 
1 iM? Cards, having told the chamberlain in wait- 








equisite, ta perfect clegance of form ina lady. | 


lack, or goes Outin a coach or sleigh; and atsix, 


planks for.bounties. received, are presented on. 
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ing. whem she will have of her party. In | 
autumn, 1772, it was commonly the Austrian | 
and Prussian ministers, and of her own minis- 
ters, count Rasumaiiaky, prince Gallitain, and 
the two counts. Chernicheff, Ihe empress 
plays at piquet, cr some other,game at which 
she is not obliged to be. constantly silent. A 
semicircle is formed round her. card-table, 
which the ladies begin on the left hand, and ,the 
privy counsellors close on the right hand,— 

| When the empress has finished her game,. she 
gets up, and talks indiscriminately with, the 
ladies, generals, aud ministers, that form. the 
circle. At about ten o’ clock, and often earlier, 
she breaks up her party, andthen retires, unob- 
served, through a side door. 

Of civil processes, criminal and consistorial 
causes, the empress allows nothing to be reter- 
red to her in the hours of the forenoon, allotted 
to.confer with the minister. Yetno one can 
be condemned to. death, without. previous. in- 
formation delivered to her, when this punish- 
ment is almost always commuted or mitigated. 
But all matters relating to the army, the navy, 
the finances, to foreign affairs, the taxes, and 
public buildings, must be reported to her by. the 
chiefs of the several departments. Every one 
knows.that, the empress. is made acquainted 
with whatever concerns the administration of 
government, and acts for herself in all state af- 
fairs. As she. never interferes, in the private 
matters, and family concerns of ‘her household, 
she has always time enough for, business of -a 
public nature ; especially as she regularly and 
uniformly apportions, the hours, of the day to 
the accurate interchange, of writing, conversa- 
tion, exercise, and company,, In_constitution 
she is healthy and robust; her mind is tranquil, 
cheerful, and always disposed to business,. 
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‘* AND WHEN THE INILABITANTS OF JABESHGILEAD 
HEARD OF THAT WHICH THE PHLILISTINES HAD DONE TO 
SAUL, ALL THE VALIANT MEN AROSE, AND WENT ALL 
MIGHT, AND TOOK THE BODY OF SAUL, AND THE BO- 
DIES OF HIS SONS, FROM THE WALL OF BETHSHAN, AND 
CAME TO JABESH, AND BURNT THEM'THERE. AND THEY 
TOOK THEIR BONES, AND BURIED THEM. UNDER A TREE 
AT JABESH, AND FASTED SEVEN DAYS.’ 

During my resideuce at the university, I had 
the good fortune to attract the notice, and en, 
joy the conversation. of a country clergyman, | 
whose brilliant talents ‘neither parochial penu- 
riousness could choke, nor the shades of rural 
obscurity conceal. From the barren uniformity 
of cloistered life, and the still more arid lessons, 
of solemn pedantry, F used to escape, each va- 

cation, and meet, at a parsonage, Wit and 
Learning, attired in priestly grey. Here, after 
being “long detained, in the obscure sojourn”’ 


of Fancy, and “ feel the sovereign vital lamp” 
of Génius.. Here, T lost my tutors, and found 
a friend.,” It was like the exchange of armour 
between Glaucus and Diomede ; it was,brass 
forgold.. |. 

One day, in the study « of this liberal Levite, | 
whom I heartily wish was copied. in every 
thing, 6 but his vionconformit,” and who ought 


in a dissenting conyenticle, I picked up.one of 
his neglected sermons, It was. Shandean ; and 
the eccentric prebendary of York might have 
bound it up with his own. As this sermon 
gave the first hint to that style of lay preaching, 
which I have, for some years, employed; as. it 
was a model of ease and sentiment in alliance; 
and as its text was that, which I have selected 





of a college cell, I could reascend to the realms, 


to preach in ‘Westminster Abbey, rather than. 





t 


for my. present speculation, I could 
myself the pleasure of complimenting a curate, 
who deserves to be a bishop, and if there be. an Vv 
merit in the following thoughts, it is ascribable 
to him, whose elegant homilies,‘ inspired easy 
my unpremeditated page.” In pursuing this 
track, I shall be acquitted of plagiarism, when 
my readers remember my prodigal use of in- 
verted commas, and my care to give credit for 
borrowed thought and expression. 


But, while I am thus wandering, the men of 
Jabeshgilead seem to be forgotten. This would 
be teo shameful an act of voblivdde, It shall 
not pass; for they deserve a long and honour- 
able memorial. 


The inhabitants of the aboye oriental village, 
are introduced, with some abruption, to the 
acquaintance of the student of the book of Sa- 
muel, At the very bottom of the first voluine 
of the prophecy, in a kind of postscript to the 
work, is found the narrative of their funereal 
rites paid to the family of Saul. Not the 
smallest reason appears for this posthumous 
service. On the contrary, it looks. not only 
odd, but unmerited, ‘and even impious. _ For, 
during whole pages, immediately preceding 
this circumstance, we find nothing but a shame- 
ful catalogue of Saul’s crimes. , /I’o bitter envy 
of the favoured David’s talents, he adds a con- 
tempt of the ordinances of the Supreme Being, 
and neglect of the mandates of bis, prophets. 
In anocturnal visit to the enchantress of Findor, 
he employs infernal and necromantic arts, to 
disturb the repose « of the tomb; and. concludes 
a life of violence, cruelty, and madness, by an 
act of suicide. One would suppose that, in 
those holy times, the bones of so bad a man 
would long have been ‘suffered to. whiten, the 
mount of Gilboa; and that not even a common 
sépulture would have been indulged to a body, 
prematurely destroyed by an irreligious prince. 
Here is a mystery; and on the first view of the 
inhabitants of Jabeshgilead, in mourning weeds, 
under “ the wall of Bethshan, we are astonished 
at their zeal for the interment of this monarch. 
| That ‘all the valiant men of a respectable dis- 
trict should arise, and hasten by night to Beth- 
shan, which, it must be observed, was a hostile 
city in Philistia; that they should take the bones 
of one, whom heaven had abandoned, and who 
had been his own destroyer; that they should 
‘expose themselves to the chance of death, or 
capture, in an enemy’s country ; that, mocking 
‘this terror, and even the still greater one of the 
vengeance, of the skies, they should take the 
remains of the flagitious Saul, and, with dirges 
due, and sad array ,”’ follow them to the humble 
morat of primey al burial, and deposit them 
“under a tree” of their own groves, and that 
the poignancy of their grief should be such as 
to induce a fast of seven days, all these circum- 
‘stances are, apparently, the incidents of wild 
, |, romance, orlike the adventures of the Venetian 
Moor. They are strange, passing strange.” 
But let us develope the occult cause of this con- 
duict,‘and ‘inquire whether these “ mourners, 
going about the streets” of Bethshan, cannot 
be justified, nay, admired. As they ate all 
valiant mep, it is hard to suppose that so shin- 
‘ing a virtue as courage, should be disgraced by 
mad and Vicious companions. Bravery, like 
the son of ‘Tobias, is ‘* of a good stock,” and 
when you tell me of a good soldier, I look to 
see him invested, not only with the gorget and 
sash of military splendour, but with the more 
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luctrorts Grnament of the manly virtues; the 
ronile Of charity, and “the breast-plate of right- 
¢ iv S. 

Whocher this expectation is generally real- 


ized or not, it is fully so in the ‘case of these 
valiant men of the east; and, as will immedi- 
ately appear, their conduct, as simply described 
by thé holy narrator, “presents one of the most 
affecting and honourable instances of political 
and personal gratitude, to be found in the im- 
miense tablet of historical composition. 


In the eleventh chapter of Samuel, we finda 
clue, that guides us, at once, through the laby- 
rinth of the above mystery, “At the commence- 
ment of Saul’s reign, Nahash,; a prince of the 
house of Ammon, whose trade was rapine and 
blood, waged war with Jabeshgilead. Its in- 
habitants propose a treaty of peace, which the 
haughty invader cruelly proposes to clog with 
the sanguinary and imfamous condition of the 
extinction of their right eyes. Whether in 
that early period of their history, the inhabi- 
tants were few, defenceless, and incapable of 
opposing a formidable foe; or their senators, 
like those which have composed and disgraced 
more modern councils, were willing to yield to 
ignominious exaction, is Not ascertained. But 
whether weakness or baseness predominated, 
it is known that the elders of the country im- 
plored the truce of a wéek; and, meanwhile, 
Saul is apprised of their calamitous situation. 
His subjects wept, and*the monarch sympa- 
thized. Indignation at the wrongs of his 
neighbours, and pity for their misfortunes, dic- 
tated a summary and gallant process. He 
marches against, and defeats the Ammonites, 
and the men of Jabesh retain their freedom. 

They were the ancestors of that weeping 
band, whom we have seen performing a solemn 
ofice to the dead. It was during the youth of 
Saul, that he avenged the men of Jabesh upon 
the Ammonites. Many years had elapsed 
since this brilliant military exploit, which pre- 
served the eyes and independence of a threat- 
ened people. Saul had degenerated: from the 
virtues of his youth; had lost the confidence of 
an inspired mentor, had forfeited the favour of 
heaven, had surrendered himself up to vice, 
had lost an army, and, to add to his: disgrace, 
it was by Philistine soldiers he was conquered, 
had lost three sons, and, finally, losing hope it- 
self, had fallen on his own sword. He is prone 
on the mountains of Gilboa, without a friend to 
close his eyes. 


‘* Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood.” 

Those whom he had rescued from the Am- 
monites are all as lifeless as he. ‘Then who is 
there to mourn for Saul and Jonathan? It was 
the descendants of those, whom Saul had once 
protected. For, when this grateful race heard 
the melancholy tidings of the defeat and death 
of the deliverer of their ancestors, what was 
their arrangement? Was it oblivious of a re- 
mote obligation, or did selfishness whisper, 
that an old benefit, like an old hound, was a 
worthless supernumerary? No; a prompt and 
noble gratitude appeared, nor did it come alone. 
It was associated with bravery. ‘ All the 
valiant menarose.” Through the mist of ages, 
I see vou, gallant soldiers, your posture erect, 
but your eves overflowing. A brave man has, 
generally, “ atear for pity.” You remembered 
what Saul once was, aud how he had preserved 
your progenitors. You forgot nothing but his 
disgrace and his vices. You had heard that 
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“the battle went sore” against a benefactor, 
that cruelarchers had wounded, and the javelin 
of despair had killed him. You hastened with 
military and grateful ardour, your nocturnal 
march through a hostile region. You buried 
the bones of your benefactor, with simple and 
rustic rites, and the memory of your tears, 
your Tespect for the dead, and your fasting, 
shall never fade away. Sensibility shall erect 
to your virtue 


“« A monument, ahd plant it round with shade 
Of laurel ever green, and branching palm, 
With all your trophies hung, and acts inroll’d 
In copious legend, or sweet lyric song.” 


THE LAY PREACHER. 


EEE 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS.» . 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS.«COLON AND SPONDEE. 





“ For you 
I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.’ 
Dr. ARMSTRONG. 

It is well known that many of my evenings 
are employed in reading the bible, and from 
that excellent volume I not only learn my duty, 
but derive pleasure. Not only “ the weightier 
matters of the law,” but the ‘‘ mint and anise” 
of amusement, may there be found. The na- 
ture of the volume precludes gay or humourous 
ideas. But it is often addressed to our fancy, 
as well as to our reason; and examples of ele- 
gant irony, of poignant satire, and ol the aptest 
allusion, could easily be quoted. In the second 
book of the Chronicles, there occurs a curious 
circumstance, in the narrative of the life of a 
Jewish prince, which looks as though the his- 
torian meant to sneer at the regular practition- 
ers, or quacks of Palestine. He says that ** Asa, 
in the thirty and ninth year of his reign, was 
diseased in his feet,” that this disease, which 
was clearly the gout, ‘* was exceeding great, yet, 
in his disease, he sought not tothe Lord, but to 
physicians.” ‘The historian seems to delight 
in drawing the consequence, and I can almost 
see the smile predominating over the gravity of 
his character. For, in the very next verse, he 
adds, that ** Asa slept with his fathers, and died, 
in the one and fortieth year of his reign.” 


Cowper has the following lines in his Task, 
descriptive of a fop, atonce ostentatious and 
poor: W 

You think, perhaps, so delicate his dréss, 

His daily fareas delicate. Alas, 

He picks clean teeth, and busy as he seems 

With an old tavern quill, is hungry yet. 
This poet is generally an original, and rarely 
borrows eithera thought or expression from his 
tuneful neighbours. But Green somewhere 


talks, of unseen committing theft on wealth in | 
Greek exchequers left; and a very honest bard. 


may break into an old house, to purloin poetscal 
treasures. [believe the above quoted passage 
was derived from bishop Hall, who, in his twen- 
ty third year, in the reign of James I. published 
a collection of elegant satires, under the title of 
Virgidemiarum. ‘The seventh satire of the 
third book begins thus, and is levelled at the 
coxcombs of the’ age: 


“* See’st thou how gaily my young master goes, 
Vaunting himself upon his rising toes: 

And pranks his hand upon his dagger’s side; 
And picks bis glutted teeth since late noontiie ? 

’Tis Rufho: Trow’st thou where he din’d to-day ? 
In sooth J saw bim sit with duke Humfray. 


Here is a remarkable coincidence of thought, 
and eyen of phrase, between the bishop and the 
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templar. Cowper was notashamed to learg a 
lesson from the o/dand admirable schoolof Eng. 
lish sense and literature ; and if the Southey’s 
the Lambs, and the Coleridge’s of the day, 
would study on the same form, we should be 
relieved both from flimsy poetry, and abomina. 


ble politics. 










The character of Henry LV. of France, | 
have learned to admire from the.duke of Sy]. 
ly. There is some resemblance between the 
habits of this prince, and those of the English 
Henry, surnamed Beauclerc. But the advan. 
tage is greatly on the side of the French mo. 
narch. It would be most fortunate for huma. 
nity, if the majority of Frenchmen resembled 
this illustrious branch of the house of Navarre, 
Though devoted to the sex, he could brook the 
chaste counsels of a Mentor; though thirsty for 
glory, and engrossed by ambition, he could em. 
brace his rivals, and forgive the duke of May. 
ence, whostrove to wrest from him his kingdom, 
The man of supreme power, who can forgive 
the opponent of his love, or the counterworker 
of his political views, 1s many grades above the 
ordinary level of humanity. While this prince 
was connected in marriage with Margaret of 
Valois, he gave, in a fit of amorous desire, a 
solemn promise of future affiance with Henri. 
etta d’Entragues, a ‘“‘ cunning whore of Ve- 
nice,” who had elicited this promise, as the 
price of her licentious fayour. When this love 
instrument was ready to be executed, the ena- 
moured prince shewed it to Sully, who, trans- 
ported with zeal for his master’s honour, tore 
the ignominious contract to pieces: — I believe 
you are turned fool! said Henry, enraged at the 
opposition to his desire. I know it replied the 
courageous favourite, and would to God I were 
the only tool in France... Did Henry cause 
Sully to be beheaded, or guzllotined, for his free- 
dom. No: he made him master of the ordi- 
nance, and more frequently than ever gave into 
his hands the reins of empire. 














At 


In the reigns of Elizabeth and. James, the 
love of punning was exceeding great, and almost 
passing the love of women.‘ > Quibbles and 
jingles were sought for, with no less assiduity 
in sermons and funeral orations, than:in, songs 
or jests., Chancellor Egerton,,addressing @ 
‘‘ most potent, grave, and reverend” Jetter, of 
excellent advice, to the hot-headed Essex, con- 
cludes his monitory strain, with this chiming 
play upon a Latin phrase.. «If I have erred in 
my advice, it is error-amoris, and not amor er- 
roris.””?.. Another.singular instance of false wit 
occurs in the letters of the sensible Howell, who 
is more frugal of quibbles than most of his con- 
temporaries. He is congratulating ‘* MasterG. 
Stone,” on his happy return from his travels. 
After many ingenious thoughts, he concludes 
inthismanner. ‘ Farewel, my precious Stoney 
and believe it, the least grain of these high res- 
pects you please to profess unto me, is not lost; | 
but answered with so many carrats.” 





An old English author draws a pretty pit- I 
ture of the provision made by Providence, for Him td 
the brute creation. ‘* As soon as nature casts der 
them into the world, they find their meat dres- dre 
sed, the cloth laid, and the table covered; they § dor 
find their drink brewed, and the buttery ope”) tha 
their beds made, and their clothes ready.” 



































































The similitudes employed by the poets, are 
jot always like the thing signified. Poetical 
S ssociations are frequently capricious and harsh, 
yd in allegory a bard often bewilders himself 


y : . 

+ y well as his reader. We are of opinion that 

a. Mae te following scarce madrigal is a brilliant proof 
at philosophical precision, and poetical lan- 
yage and dress may be united, and very accu- 
ately illustrate a moral truth. 

I As down the torrent’s roaring tide 
i. A while the cumbrous mass may glide, 
bh Dissever’d from the shore ; 
© But to the lake’s calm surface borne, 

sh It feels its own dead weight return, 

ns And sinks to rise no more. 

0- So, lost to love, oppress’d by grief, 

as Midst social’ mirth, a short relief 

ed The sorrowing heart may know; 

But, when to lonely thought retir’d, 

Ce It mocks the joy by mirth inspir’d, 

he And droops in lasting woe. 

or — 

ne At a time when the pretty song of 














y= ‘«« Shepherds, I have lost my love, 


Have you seen my Anna.” 
ms sung by every chambermaid, somé wit» 
diger to satirize the Grecian style of dress, then 
ittroducing: by the ladies, wrote a diverting pa- 
pdy, which began ‘ 

‘© Lovers, I have lost my waist, 

Have you seen my body?” 
As the ladiés now discard all dress, except a 
tind of longer chemise, we present them with 


ne Bi he following parody ; and sincerelyhope, that it 
Ve @inay persuade them, as the winter approaches, to 
a 


purchase more flannel, and fewer muslins. 


1S Doctors, I have lost my health, 


re Where, O where’s my vigour? 

ve No faithless swain, no act of stealth, 
he Reduc’d me to this figure. 

he Plump and rosy was my face, 


And graceful was my form, 


re Till fashion deem’d it a disgrace 
se To keep my body warm. 
es I sacrific’d'to modish whim, 
li- (What belle can ere forsake it ?) 
to To make myself genteel and slim 
I stript me almost naked. 

And naked thus I must remain 

\ ‘Till Fashion weds with Reason, 

God grant they may united reign, 
he Before the frosty season. 
st mae 
nd DROLL EPITAPHS. 










We present the following, as an instance of 
tnderness from one friend to another. It was 


ttcket, which lamentable event is thus des- 
ttibed. | m 


Here lie I, 

Kill’d by a sky- 

Rocket in my eye. 

_ But this is excelled, if possible, by the follow- 
Ng one of a post-boy, whose epitaph informs us 
tthe disastrous'circumstance, in these elabor- 
te and elegant lines. ee 

Here I Jays, 


ne 


ls. 


es Kill’d by a chaise. 

1€y 

ibs _— 

of THE FARRAGO. 


Stephen and you are both now even, 
Stephen cheats you, and you cheat Stephen. 


PARODY OF A NOTED EPIGRAN. 


ice In the higlands of Scotland, when a benight- 
or ame td traveller knocks at a cottage door, and is 
sts ‘ned admittance by a female voice, he never 
s° 'tams of grumbling’at the refusal, if the Cale- 
tY Mae Nan dame subjoin, in her country’s phrase, 

Nat she is a Jone woman. Should some carp- 





mthe occasion of the latter being killed by a: 
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ing critic look through my lattice, and censure 
me for sameness of sentiment, or barrenness of 
fancy, L,would reply, in an accent of depreca- 
tion—Mr. Zoilus, lama lone author. In the 
periodical publications of Great Britain, the 
papers)are usually furnished by the members of 
of a literary society, whoassemble at some cof- 
fee-house or tavern, and club their genius to 
amuse the public, as they club their cash, to 
discharge their reckoning. These. specula- 
tions, which have improved, and have gladden- 
ed life, were rarely the fruit of a single brain, 
but the offspring of wit in conjunction. 
union of abilities is almost as essential to the 
perfection of a miscellany, as the union of sexes 
to the formation of our_being. Both Genius 
and Dullness are preneto courtalliances. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher composed comedies in com- 
pany; and Sternhold, when he undertook a 
translation of David’s psalms, employed Hop- 
kins to eke out his metre. Relying on his na- 
tive strength, doctor Johnson composed a se- 
ries of lucubrations himself; but who is en- 
dowed with the comprehensive mind of the 
author of the Rambler? Like a poor man load- 
ed with a fardel of debt, common writers are 
glad to borrow. Curséd occasionally, with a 
penury of thought, and most willing to pay my 
public debt, I solicit a hint from one, a senti- 
ment from another, and a subject from a third. 
Conscious of imbecility, I dread stumbling in 
my solitary walk, and timidity warns me to 
lean, sometimes on the staff of quotation, and 
sometimes, to employ a guide. My acquaint- 
ance, Adage, who loves sentences, short and 
pithy, like himself, and who has read with dili- 
gence the PROMPTER, requests mé to compose 
an essay in his laconic style.. No, I replied, 
he has exhausted Franklinisms, he has com- 
mented upon almost every common saying in 
the popular mouth. Your reasons, Adage re- 
joined, are like Gratiano’s in the Merchant of 
Venice; they are two grains of wheat, hid in 
two bushels of chaff, you shall search all day 
ere you find them, and when found, they are 
not worththe search. Be it my task to furnish 
a subject, to take the pen and write quick 

ly be thine. My neighbour Crispin, quoth 
Adage, contracted last week with a country- 
man, for cheese. It was damaged; Crispin 
gives five pence per pound, and promises 
to pay in leather. I-thought he was over-reach- 
ed; but, when the cheesemonger had departed, 
Crispin laughingly .cries, “ if his cheese. is 
mouldy, my leather is unmerchantable, and two 
cheats make an even bargain.” Asthe PROMPTER, 
continued Adage, never preached a sermon 
from that text, and as, to continue the allusion, 
the bishop is slumbering im his stall, do you be- 
a Bi chaplain, and ascend the pulpit your- 
ect, (16 > | ) 


Reflecting on my friertd’s advice, I quickly 


4 perceived that this even bargain was concluded 


by many characters, besides professional cheats. 
An old London magazine, which I read many 
years ago, and which memory just handed me, 
offers the first example. 


A brocaded Italian count had,an amour with 
lady Ligonier. Every body, bewailed the. fate 
of her unhappy husband; but every body. did 
not know that his wretchedness was alleviated 
in the arms of a courtezan. Every body did 
not know, that these two right honourable cheats 
made an even bargain. 

A clown solicits an attorney to prosecute an 
obsolete claim against neighbour Clodpole; the 


This | 
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limb of the law knows that the claim of his 
client is as lame, as Ars hobbling justice; he 
tells him, nevertheless, that he will recover, and 
anticipates a heavy bill of .cost. He does his 
dirty work, and the plaintiff is nonsuited, who 
emigrates to Genesee, and forgets to pay the ad- 
vocate his fees, Don’t fret, Mr. Greenbag, 
keep yourself cool, you have another cause to 
argue, another false title to set up, which will 
demand the calmness and intrepidity of false- 
hood. Don’t damn your absconded client. 
The balance of deception was in equilibrio be- 
tween you. Two cheats make an even bargain. 


A spruce stripling of sixteen, courts an old 
beldame of sixty. He,thinks her rich, and 
hopes that her gold will enable him to buy at 
the female flesh market of, beauty,a more juicy 
rib. She, relying on the bridegroom’s vigour, 
dreams of the comforts of matrimony, and forth- 
with pronounces.....I obey, before the parson. 
But alas! the, bride’s purse is coznless, and the 
fond bridegroom chooses to consummate else- 
where. I advise the husband when, in conse- 
quence of his wife’s fortune, he keeps a coach, 
to choose for a mottd, two cheats make an even 
bargain. 

Last week, I wrote at length, and, like Dog- 
berry in Shakspeare, bestowed all my tedious- 
ness upon my readers. I will make atonement. 
The prompter is laconic, and Adage hates pro- 
lixity. 

== 
FROM THE PALLADIUM. 


THE RESTORATOR, 


_COLUMBIAN LANGUAGE, 


As a great philologer has undertaken a dic- 
tionary of the Columbian language, which isan 
elegant dialect of the English, desirous of giv- 
ing every aid. and encouragement to so patriotic 
a design, I have taken the liberty. of marking 
down. for his use, a few words, either peculiar 
to our country, or used in a peculiar.sense, 


The advantages of a distinct language must 
strike every unprejudiced person. It will prove 
the best palladium of our independence, and tend 
more than any other circumstance, to lessen 
British influence, which continues to endanger 
our freedom, and justly excites the most seri- 
ous apprehensions in the bosoms of our wisest 
patriots. If we can once become unintelligible 
to foreigners, one great source of corruption 
will be dried up. » Whilst we retain the lan- 
guage of Britain, we cannot forget that we 
were Once a colony ;_ and the painful recollec- 
tion of our former vassalage is sufficient, if not 
to extinguish the flame of liberty, atleast to ob- 
scure its brightness. ~ Lo coin,new words, or 
to use them in a new sense, is, incontrovertibly, 
one of the. unalienable rights, of freemen; and 
whoeyer disputes. this right,,is the friend of 
civil tyranoy, and an enemy to liberty and equa- 
lity. 3 
The first word I would recommend to. our 
great lexicographer, is the word belittle, which 
has the double recommendation of not being 
used by any English writer, and.of being per- 
fectly intelligible to the most ordimary under- 
standing. 

Sot, used as the preterite of the verb sit, hav- 
ing the same recommendation, is, equally en- 
titled to notice. : 

Composuist, which propably originated among 
the sophimores at college, is peculiarly our 
own, and ought, therefore, by all means to be 





| adopted. 
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Miss, applied equally to married and single 
ladies, may sometimes lead foreigners into an 
error, but then, by simplifying the language, it 
facilitates its acquisition. 

To improve a house or store, is a phrase pe- 
culiarly fortunate for landlords, whe not only re- 
ceive a liberal rent for their housed: but have 
also the satisfaction to find them under constant 
improvement by the tenants who occipy them. 
This. may be one great cause of the extraordi- 
nary rise of real estate in this town. 

Quiddle is used equally by the lettered and 
unlettered; and not being £ netic hjagainst which 

our great philologer cherishesia laudable antipa- 
thy , will doubtless eurich his dictionary. 

Gunning has more precision than the FE nglish 
word shootiig, as it points out the very instru- 
ment which we use inthe amusements of the 
fields. This circumstance, with the additional 
merit of its being Codumbzan, entitles it to a con- 

spicuous place inthe Columbian dictionary. 

La, sus! is a very beautiful exclamation, and 
a great improvement on the English original, 
Lord, sirs. Sus is Latin for sew. ‘This const- 
deration greatly increases the propriety of its 
use among the “swash” multitude. 

Tarry for stay is obsolete in England, but 
that very consi(leration should induce us to re- 
tain it here. Besides it proves, ina degree, 
that we have stillsome veneration for the lan- 
guage of the bible. 

Shew, used as the preterite of the verb show, 
has not only. general usage in its favour, but the 
great authority of a celebrated epic poet of our 
OW. 


When first thy mandate shew the shameless plan, &c. 


ACE: bpufy and happy fying, are the growth of 


our own soil, and ought, therefore, to receive 
due distinction. Indeedit'ts a very happy fying 
circun nstance i chat we can produce’so many Ori- 
ginal words, the pr our own mint. | I 
trusty in future, that their currency will be as 
great as their value, though I hope that it will 
be confined to our own country. There is not, 
indeed, much’ danger of their being exported, 
for, as they set all translation at defante, we 
shall probably long continue to enjoy them for 
ourown exclusive benefit. 

There is one remark, which I would wish, 
with deference, to submit.to our great lexico- 

grapher, before I finish this paper. As his dic- 
onary, I understand, is to be the dictionary of 
he vulgar tongue in New-England, would it not 
ve better to prefix to it the epithet Cadotign, im- 
stead of Columbian ? 

Sebastian Cabot first discovered these eastern 
states, and Ought not to be robbed of the honour 
of giving his name to them. _ I would, there- 
lore, propose calling New-England, Cabotia, the 

other states, America, and the southern conti- 
sent, Columbia. 


oduee ot 


== 
LAW INTELLIGENCE, 
COURT OF; KING’S BENCH. 


!'r2TInGS BEFORB; LORD KENYON,’ IN’ ‘WESTMINSTER- 
HALL. 


BURTON V- BOLAND. 


Bs Erskine ouserved, that this*was a’case 
ich must deeplyiaterestthe feelings‘ of it 
one of the least sensibility. The defendant, ar 
oiheer in the royal mavy, being#some years ago 
siding in Dublin, succeeded in gaming the 
atections of an amiable young woman, genteelly 


ycateds and of rsp -ctable ‘coz anections, His 


COMTI 
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_ views towards her, however, were not honour- 
_able, and taking advantage of a moment of 


weakness, he gained a triumph over her virtue. 
Scon afier he had effccted his purpose, the exi- 
gency of che service required his departure, and 
he leit her with many assurances ot unalt erable 
regard aud aft ady protection. In a few wecks, 
she found she was wi.h child by her seducer, 
and despaiiitig of kecping her illicit connection, 
and its consequences, a secret from her friends, 
she left Dublin, and came privately to London, 
Here she was delivered of a daughter. For 
some timé, an affectionate Intercourse Was kept 
up between her and Mr. Boland by lutter. 
His feel ngs, during thatperiod, did him hon- 
our, and had they not alt. red, this «melancholy 

story Never W ould hase been breught befo; e the 
public. . Mr. Enskine, now read aynymbcr of 
My. Boland’s letters. © In the.first, he expresses 
great anxiety, converning. her flight from ,Dub- 
ling and sends her a smail,sum of, money.,. He 
afterwards expresses suspicions with regard,to 
Miss. Burton’s mode of lite sin Londyn, and 
begs to beexplicitly informed how she contrived 
to supporthersell. . He speaks with great affec- 
tion of the child, callsher his Julia, and declares 
himself solicitous to have her properly educated 
and established in life... The stile of the letters 
becomes, colder aud colder.. In one from Bath, 

he sends her i. protesting that this was all the 
money he had in his possession, and desires 
Miss Burton to let him hear from her a few 
days before the quarter expired, and he, would 
send her the same sum. ‘lo her remonstrances 
upon the scantiness of the allowance, he. af- 
firms it to be as great as he could affoid, and 
again begs to be infurmed of the return of quar- 
ter-day. Not long after this, Mr. E. stated, 

the gentleman was married, and this misexable 
pitiance was discontinued. | lo,all the solicitas 
tions of the woman he had reduced to wretch- 
edness, he remained deaf, and a letter which 
she wrote, complaining of his cruelty, he at last 
returned unanswered. The greater part of this 
letter the learned.counsel read; but he was too 
much affected to be able to-finish it. Indeed, 
never did. an injured female paint her wrongs 

with more feeling, tenderness, and delicacy. 
The language was elegant, and the sentiments 
it contained, those of a truly elevated mind. 

Miss Burton’ s conduct, during her residence, in 
London, had done her infinite credit. Far from 
following the courses, which the man, who had 
seduced her had suspected she would follow, 
and which, had she followed, she would have 

but too good an apology for her conduct, ,she 
maintained herself and her, child by the labour 
of herhands. ‘Though she had worked herself 
to the bone, however, she was reduced to, the 
greatest disttess, and. was at last induced to lay 
her cast before counsel, She applied, toa gen- 
tleman of respectability and eminence in the 
profession, and he gaye it as his decided) opi, 
nion, that the letters amounted to the grant of an 
annuity. 
afterwards turned out to haye.been his own, It 
concludes with observing, that as this was.a case 
of ' pectiliar’ delicacy, as the parties had, once 
| been attached to each other, as Mr. Boland was 
now married, and as Miss Burton ought,to 
avoid ‘ndt only the reality, but the appearance of 
trying to get. money from him by, endangering 
his domestic quiet, it would be better that the 
whole affair should be referred to a gentleman 
at the bar.’ (Lord Kenyon praised. Mr. Ers- 
kine’s conduct with uncommon warmth, aod 


Mr. Erskine read the opinion, which 





said, that if he were still practising asia lawyer, 
he should be proud to follow such an example), 
A copy, of this opinion, it was st.ted, had been 
sent to Mr. Boland, and even copies of all his 
letters; but so vataeuated was_he, that he gtijj 
refused to comply with the demand, made upon 
him. A sirict inquiry was then made into the 
lai. tiff’s conduct, and the investigation turn. 
ing out much to her credit, a subscription Was 
set about, and a sufficient sum of money raised 
to enable her to procure the letters to be stamped, 
and to apply to a court of justice for redress, 
That the jury. would allow her the. arrears of 
the annuity, and the expense of the ‘stamps, 
there could not be the least doubt, but he hoped 
they would think the letters sufficient proof that 
the defendant was the father of the child; and 
award a sum equal.to what had been laid out.jp 
its nurture. Direct proof of the fact, for ob. 
vious reasons, could not possibly be adduced, 
Mr. Erskine concluded with paying a just com. 
pliment to Mr. Garrow, the defendant’s: coun. 
sel. He had shewn him the letters that had 
passed between the parties; and, his learned 
friend, with his usual honour and humanity, 
had advised his.client to yield, or. to refer the 

matter ; but his client had resolutely Deselned 
in his resolution to defend the action... 

Mr. Erskine having fully made out the. case 
he had opened, 

Lord Kenyon declared Se not /to have 
the least doubt that the defendant was. liable. 
He was obliged to administer the law with rig. 
our; therefore, whatever his own feelings were, 
it might have happened, that he could not have 
done any thing for this unfortunate lady.. Hap- 
pily, however, the letters clearly amounted to 
the grant of annuity. He could conceive no an- 
swer that could be given to this case. If the 
conduct of the plaintiff had been criminal in 
London, it aggravated the guilt of the defend- 
ant. 

Mr. Garrow, counsel for the defendant, said 
he hardly ever felt himself more distressed than 
he was at that moment. The defendant would 
probably think, and think truly, that he might 
have found. somebody having more zeal and 
more abilities to conduct his cause. He could 
only conduct the causes of those, who entrusted 
them to him, with integrity, and with as much 
abilities as he could, bring into. them. — If this 
had been a common case, he should have had 
no_ hesitation. to refer it. Perhaps the facts 
which had been stated to him might amount to 
a.defence, if proved, but as he had no evidence 
of any kind to support them, be should not state 
them, because it would answer no other purpose 
than to add to the distress of the plaintiff, whe 
had suffered too much already. He felt no dis- 
position that the demand should be reduced 
below whatjustice required.—Verdict for Plain 
tiff, damages, 401, 

The j jury were inclined to give a much larger 
sum, but these were all the damages stated i9 
the declaration, and. they, ceuld. go: no farther. 


| However, an annuity of 121, is thua’secured to 


Miss. Burton for life. 
— 


MORALS, 
| Gentlemen, or persons of eminent rank inthe’ 
world,-well allied, graced with’ honouf, and fur’ 
nished)with wealth, are persons I conceive ina 
high degree obliged to exercise industry in bus 
siness, 

This, at first’ hearing, may seem a little par? 
doxical and strange ; for who havé less’ busines* 
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than gentlemen? who do need less industry that 
they? He that hatha fair estate, and can live 
on his means, what hath he to a6, what labour 
or trouble can be exacted of him, what hath heto 
think on, or trouble his head with, but how to in- 
vent recreations and pastimes to divert himself, 
and spend his waste leisure pleasantly? Why 
should not he be allowed to enjoy himself, and 
the benefits, which nature or fortune have freely 
jispenséd to him, as he thinketh best without of- 
fence? Why may he not say with the rich man in 
the gospel, *¢ Soul, thou-hast much goods laid up 
for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, andbe 
merry??? Is it not often said by the, wise man, 
hat there is “ nothing better under the sun, 
than that a man should make his soul to enjoy 
good”’ in a cheerful and’ comfortable fruition of 
his estate?" According to the passable notion 
and definition, “* What is a ‘gentleman but his 
pleasure?” 

If this be true, if a gentleman be, nothing else 
but this, then truly he is a sad piece, the most 
inconsiderable, the most despicable, the most 
pitiful and wretched creature in the world; if 
it is his privilege to do nothing, it is his pri-, 
vilege to be most unhappy, and to be so will be 
his fate, if he live according to it ; for he that is 
of no worth or use, who producéth no, benefi- 
ial fruit, who performeth no service'to God, or 
to the world, what title can he have to happi- 
jess? What capacity thereof? What reward 
can he claim? What comfort can he feel? To 
what temptations is he exposéd! “What guilts 
will he incur ! : 7 

But in truth it is far otherwise : to suppose 
that a gentleman is loose from business, is a 
great mistake ; for indeed no man hath more to 
do, no man fieth under greater engagements to 
industry than he. 

He is deeply obliged to be continually busy, 
i more ways than other men, who have but 
oe simple calling or occupation allotted to 
them: ‘and that upon a triple account; , in res- 
pect to God, to the world, and to himself.” 


ee ha 


POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


sodesonesvapennens “ We'll tatk of news;, 
Who loses, and who wins, w who’s in, who’s out, 
Aad TAKE UPON US eae" MYSTERY OF THINGS.’ 
‘ t SHAKSPE ARE, 

~~An American politi cha; many years fesi- 
dent abroad, in his description ofthe politics of 
the court of Vienna, thus‘charactérises the late 
rime minister. > Thugut’was!@ man of great 
address, of wit, of genius; but’wichout’applita- 
tion, without priveiple, ‘and withdut-heart. The 
want of these qualities left hit blind; where a 
thild ought to have’seeny and stink hivn, where 
kad would have éwamis=The 'Fretich’ have 
had, alway Ss, an extraordinary “pat tiality for 
Mood letting, in one:sort or another.’ Old How- 
dll, writing to his father, from Paris, in the 
year 1622, says—*! Phlebetornaj i 
tised here, thatif one’s little finger but ache, they. 
presently opena vein; and tobalance,thé blood 
°n both sides, they usualiylet blood in both arms, 
and the very women will open a vein for them- 
elves.” Theeditor of * The Morning Chro- 
ticle,” a paper not without, wit, though its. poli-’ 
tics are abominable, thus makes himself. merry’ 
it the expense of the late premier, who: is’said! 
have loved port wine immoderately, and “to 
ave taxed it enormously, .“ We are always 
‘ary, when we hear our late ministers blamed 
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for their measures adopted in the port wine trade. 
By taking that article into their oz hands, it 
may be presumed they have saved the morals 
of the public, and it is certain that a. man who 
plys ‘his bottle too freely, in these days, pays 
very severely for the indulgence.” Official 
dispatches have detailed the capitulation of Cai- 





ro. The total. ruin of the French cause in 


E Lgypt,.is certain. The Gallic invasion chains 
its invaders to its own shore. France is ina 
panic; and the despairing Buonaparte will sue 
for a peace, which England will dictate oa her 
OWN terms. 


== 
DOMESTIC nt wemerd wi Es. 


, who, under the name 
of * nage sO guccessfully attacks the 
noisy and bar-roem politics of * Farmer,” Lin- 
colt has, in One of the latest numbers of ** The 
Palladium,” thus described some of the early 
notions cf our present philosophical rulers :— 





Perhaps Mr. Jefferson’s celebrated report on 


the ‘restrictions and priveleges of American 
commeérce with France and England, would not 


afford 80 good a ground of vindication and ap- 
platise, as he imagines. Perhaps it will appear, 


ona'retrospéect of Mr. Jefferson’s and Mr. Mad- 
dison’s politics, that they were both’ endowed 
with less correct knowledge, and imbued with 
more ‘prejudice on these subjects, than ought 
to belong to men who are to manage our fo- 
reign concerns. THE BOLD AND ‘IGNORANT 
OPINION, THAT NEITHER BRITAIN NOK HER 
ISLANDS COULD DO WITHOUT US, WAS THE 
VERY ONE TO INSPIRE POLITICAL PRESUMPTION, 
AND TO PRODUCE A WAR, BY PERSEVERING IN 
A MISTAKE. We escaped warin 1794, but for 
this we are not to thank Mr. Jefferson or Mr. 
Madison. We understand that few political 





‘pamphlets are more popular, or, in the opinion 


of judicious politicians, and correct scholars, 
more Sound, elaborate, and exact, than the cele- 
brated New York ¢ Examination of the Presi- 
dént’s’ Reply to ‘the New-Haven Remon- 
strance.” “A very large edition is already ex- 
haiisted. “° The book is in the hands of the 
farmer, the’ mechahic, and the scholar. It is 
the general theme of political conversation ; and 
a new'and large impression has become imme, 
diately necessary to meet the public demand. 
When this new edition shal! have appeared, a 
review of it will be published in this paper. 
Covered by' the darkness of night, and guided 
by’ a cunning Yankee pilot, the Berceau has 
made her escape; from Boston har bour. 
tinate Frenchmen! you have escaped a dread- 
ful dose of British pills, you have escaped con- 
finement, and possibly death, by that expedient, 
so miich talked of in. Hidibras, and so familiar 
to the prudent and the timid man, The Gal. 





lic’ ¢otk may flow cheerily crow, like any bane. 


tam, for the formidable Pheasant i is no longer 
hovering near.— In addition to the new, 
paper, projected at New York, by William 
Coleman, Esq. which is to.appear every evening, 
we learn, that there will be attached to this 
establishment, a paper for distant subscribers. 
This will contain all the politics, literature, 
amusement, &c. of the week, and will not de- 
fraud the’ hopes of remote readers and country 
géhtlemen, with local advertisements, and mat- 
ter dead or stale. This plan is judicious and 





fait; its’fowndation is broad, and we doubt not. 


the ability with which it will be carried into ef- 
fect, or the’zéalous support which it will re- 


For- 





ceive.——=Uhe illegitimate word lengthy siill 
taints many an American page. An evening 
paper mentions, that a /engthy communication 
is received; and we observe, to our. astonish- 
ment, that, even in. the classical “ Palladiam,”’ 
this foolish, fat, unauthorized, unmvysical, In- 
dian word sometimes, 

“ Like an wounded snake, drags its slow /ength along.” 


The projected: dictionary of the Co/umbian 
or vulgar tongue, will, we hope, be lengthy 
in* its defence, and, even: associate lengthi hy 
to. its aid, and talk of its numerous virtues 
and graces, in.a manner somewhat /ength-ome ! 
An impartial foreigner, who should: visit 
our shores, not as a malecontent to mar our so- 
ciety, but as a curious traveller, merely ‘to ’sur- 
vey it, would be astonished to perceive into what 
stained, or powerless hands, most of the offices 
of our government have fallen. Every saucy 
pretender, every audacious adventurer,’ and 
every brawling patriot, is, of course, successful. 
Honesty, genius, and modesty are necessarily 
excluded from power, in times, factious and 
abominable, like eur own. A fine writer has 
explained the cause, and. given the sufferers a 
sweet and cheering consolation. ‘For Worth 
and Virtue is backward in making advances, 
content with a consciousness of deserving those 
honours, which it seldom gains. Whereas the 
worthless will strive, by indirect arts; to com- 
pass that, which they despair of upon any other 
terms, "The worthy will rise, if at all, by wor. 
thy means. When they find all the prrecT 
AVENUES TO GREATNESS BLOCKED UP, when 
they cannot enter in by the. proper door, which 
is that of virtue, they will not poorly and abject- 
ly climb or creep up some other way, like athief, 
and a robber, by any indirect or sinister artifices., 
A new paper, with the name of “ The 
Balance,” has made its appearance at Hudson, 
in the state of New York. It contains much 
original matter, it is pregnant with politics, and. 
gay with good humour. We have seen much 
to. admire in this weekly miscellany; .in parti- 
cular, avery shrewd exposition of the cheats of 
a patriot, exemplified ia the history of that hy- 
pocrite, the venal Wilkes... We wish success 
to a journal, so witty and so wise. 








3 —s , 
ANECDOTES. 


A JOKE FOR A PATIENT. 


A patient of some distinction that was teaz- 
ing Peter Pindar with his symptoms, and who 
had nothing scarcely to complain of, told him 
that he had frequently an itching, and begged 
to know what he should do. ‘* Scratch your- 


self, sir,” replied Peter; which laconic advice _ 


lost him his patient. 
TALLOW. 

The celebrated Fiechier, bishop of Nismes, 
was the son of a tallow chandler. A proud 
duke once endeavoured to mortify the prelate, 
by saying at:thelevee that he smelt of tallow ; 
to which the other replied. ** My lord, I am the 
son of a chandler, ‘tis true, and if your lordship 
had been the same, you would have remained 
a tallow-chandler all the days of your life.” 

GREAT GRECIANS. 

Peter Pindar being once asked which he 
thought the greatest man of the two Greek rivals, 
Porson and Parr, replied, ‘‘ He who has swal- 
lowed most leaves of the lexicon.” 


Stake = 
= =i & es, ee pws + 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ELECY, IN THE MANNER OF TIBULLUSs 


Oft have i heard the poet’s wondrous art, 


So great the influence, of his potent skill, 
Can touch the various feelings of the heart, 


bend obedient Nature to his will. 


22UU 


!'o my poor Muse tho’ no such pow’rs belong, 
Yet can she soar when fir’d with Virtue’s 
praise ; 
Yet can fair P ruth exalt her humble song, 
Above the lowly flight of vulgar lays. 


O thou! who form’d by nature’s partial care, 
Whose blended charms the captive soul en- 
chain, 
Art more than Pallas chaste, than Venus fair, 
Attend, and listen to the artless strain. 


Tis not that faultless form these eyes admire, 
Thy easy mein, adorn’d with native grace, 

Nor yet, tho’ fram’d to kindle fond desire, 
The peerless wonders of thy finish’d face. 


The fatal light’ning of thy azure eye, 
Thy polish’d forehead clear of ev’ry speck, 
Those lips far richer than vermillion dye, 
Those dimpled cheeks, and heavenly-mould- 
ed neck; 


The auburn locks that o’er that neck recline, 
‘Tho’ thousand graces lie in every hair; 

These are not charms to please a soul like mine, 
Charms, that full oft adorn the vulgar fair. 


But ’tis the music of that angel tongue, 

From which the magic periods sweetly roll ; 
For o’er thy cradle fair Euterpe hung, 

And tun’d to harmony thy infant soul. 


In thee sense, softness, temper, all conspire, 
The sportive fancy, and the feeling heart; 

These are alone the charms that I admire, 
For these alone can endless bliss impart. 


W ould frowningFortune clear her clouded brow 
And heaven indulgent to my ardent pray’r, 

With kind compassion sooth a lover’s woe, 
And to my wishes yield thee, spotless fair; 


I would not envy all that kings possess, 
Their jewel’d vestments, and their heaps of 
gold ; 
Can heaps of gold, or jewel’d vestments bless 


The heart to love and generous friendship 
cold? 


Together would we leave the tainted town, 
Where art and fashion, Nature’s face deform; 

Where gaudy Folly rears her tinsel throne, 
And defamation brews th’ envenom’d storm; 


For rural scenes, where Love delights to dwell, 
Where meek-ey’d Peace expands her turtle 
wing, 
Pleas’d we would bid the wayward world fare- 
wel, 
And hail the beauties of the blooming spring. 


Say, would Eliza from the slothful down 
Arise, and gay my raptured side adorn, 

Stray thro’ the fragrant fields, the forests brown, 
And mark the glories of the rising morn? 


When sultry summer withers every flow’r, 
Near the lone margin of some purling brook, 
By beeches shaded, we would pass the hour, 
And read th’ instructive page of Nature’s 
book. 


Now, in the bosom of the bow’ry grove, 
My aruess tales would entertain the fair, 
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My hand should weave a flow’ry wreath of love, 
And with the chaplet grace her flowing hair. 


When cloth’d in snow, the frosted plains appear, 
Amusements harmless should the hours be- 
guile, 
Sooth the stern rigours of the wintry year, 
And teach December’s frowning face to 
smile. 


Wrapt in warm fur, we tempt the air abroad, 
Charm’d by the splendors of the golden day ; 

O’er the smooth surface of the glassy road, 
The foaming courser whirls tae rapid sleigh. 


When the dun shades of drizzly eve advance, 
In social converse meet the chosen few ; 

Or weave with nimble feet the sprightly dance, 
Or sip, from China’s earth, the Indian dew. 


Thus Fancy paints—but ah! she paints in vain, 
Sce the bright colouring of her pencil fade; 

Reason once more assumes her sober reign, 
And o’er the vision, throws oblivious shade. 


Ah me! and is it thus o’erwhelm’d with woe, 
Love’s hapless victim I am doom’d to pine, 
To image rapture’s, I must never know, 
To picture joys that never can be mine? 


So heaven ordains—ye blissful scenes farewel, 
Where first love’s sadly-pleasing pangs I 
knew, 
No more, my soul, on hopeless beauty dwell; 
Farewel, Eliza, lovliest maid adieu! 


SELECTED POETRY. 


{There is, in the following song, not only an indescribable 
grace and ease of expression, but much nature in the 
sentiment, and much truth in the description. It was 
written in “ days of yore,” by an excellent, though ano- 
nymous poet; and the Editor remembers to have heard 
it warbled by a lady, to a Scotch tune, which, of course, 
was excellent. ] 


Fair and soft, and gay and young, 
All charm, she play’d, she danc’d and sung ; 
There was no way to ’scape the dart, 
No care could guard a lover’s heart. 
Ah! why, cried 1, and dropt a tear, 
Adoring, yet despairing e’er 
To have her to myself alone, 
Was so much sweetness made for one? 


But, growing bolder, in her ear, 
I, in soft numbers, told my care; 
She heard, and rais’d me from my feet, 
And scem’d to glow with equal heat. 
Like heaven; too mighty to express, 
My joys could be but known by guess ; 
Ah fooi! said I, what have I done 
To wish her made for more than one? 


But long I had not been in view, 

Bcfore her eyes their beams withdrew; 
Ere I had reckon’d half her charms, 

She sunk into another’s arms. 

But she, that once could faithless be, 

Will favour him, no more than me. 
He too will find himself undone, 

And that she was not made for one. 


The public will be gratified by the following lines from the 
author of ** The Road to Ruin.” 


SQNNET. 


Though pale and wan my checks appear, 





Though dead to joy and hope I hve, 


Though the deep sigh and trickling tear, 
Are all the signs of life I give; 


The blood will blushing spread my face, 
Again my languid pulse will beat, 

If, in some unexpected place, 
I cruel Laura chance to meet. 


Thus will the touch of homicide, 
As we in ancient legends read, 
Recal the flowing purple tide, 
And make the lifeless body bleed. 








We learn from natural history, that the light of « 


glow-worm, as she crawls up a stalk of grass, to rendey 


herself more conspicuous, is a signal to the male. Onthi 
incident, a late poet has grounded the following lively ang 


classical simile. 


The chilling night-dews fall:—away, retire; 


For see the glow-worm lights her amorous fire 
Thus ere night’s veil had half obscur’d the sky 


The impatient damsel hung her lamp on high, 


True to the signal, by love’s meteors led, 
LranDEr hasten’d to his Hero’s bed. 


Written at an inn, whose landlord’s name was Deatd. 


Oh call not here, ye sottisn wights, 
For cyder, ale, or gin; 

For if ye stop, whoe’er alights, 
By DEATH is taken in. 


Where having eat, or drank your fill, 
Should ye, oh hapless case! 

Neglect to pay your landlord’s bill, 
DeaTH stares you in the face. 


With grief sincere I pity those, 


Who’ve drawn themselves this scrape in, 


Since from his dreadful gripe, heaven knows, 


Alas! there’s no escaping. 


This frank advice, my friends pursue, 


Whilst yours are life and breath, 


Ne’er pledge your host, for if you do, 


“You'll surely drink to DEATH. 


IMPROMPTU, 


On the marriage of Mr. Husband to Miss Breeding, of 


Durham. 


When single you were Breeding ; yet 
T'was known you were a maid; 

An Husband you, when Breeding, met, 
And soon a wife were made! 


Indeed, fair dame, this match has prov’d 
A very odd proceeding; 

Your Husband, single, Breeding lov’d, 
You, wedded, leave off Breeding! 


EPIGRAM. 


Cornus to every pleasure giv’n, 
(His dearee much the same), 

Esteeming honour more than life, 
With warmth reprov’d the dame. 


To this the fair one straight reply’d. 
In justice, love, have done; 

You have Twe cuckolds lately made, 
And I have made but one. 
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